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YES, ONCE MORE I AM FREE. 


¥gs, once more I am free 
From her bright and silken chain, 
Her lip, with all its witchery, 
Shall smile on me in vain 
Her eye is very bright 
And her cheek a modest red, 
And her neck a very lily white— 
But herstony heart is dead 


In my verses once I said, 
That she was quite a Hebe, 
And the pert reply she made, 
Was “ pray, sir, who may she be 
It cut me tothe heart, 
But I never let her know it— 
Thata word from such as she, should start 
The feelings of a poet 


And now the unkind girl! 
Has sent me my dismissal, 

And my brain is in a rapid twirl, 
From reading her epistie ; 

When my faith has thus been plighted 
it is very, very cruel, 

That my hope should thus be blighted 
And myself shot ina duel 


I—who had pinned her shawls, 
And tied her shoes and bonnets, 
Gallanted her on morning calls 
And loaded her with sonnets ; 
Who gave her rings and other thing 
In such expensive numbers, 
And always flew on Cupid’s wings 
To serenade her slumbers! 
But once more Iam free 
From her bright and silken chai 
Her lip, with all its witchery, 
Shall smile on me in vain 
Her eye is very bright, 
And her cheek a modest red, 
And her neck a very lily white— 
But her stony heart is dead! +. 


* 





ORIGIN (AL TALES. 





RANDOM SKETCHES.-—THE MAD POET. 


I nave ever had but little compassion forthat numerous class 
of individuals who set out in their career with the intention of 
doing nothing, and after a variety of revolutions are wound up 
with having nothing todo. Their usual resort, under such 
groan over unmerit 


circumstances, is to become misanthropic 
ed misfortunes, and complain of the uncharitable coldness of 
the world. After a while, they begin to talk of the little there 
is in this life worth living for. They speculate upon the 
easiest method of going out of the world, and try it upon their 
neighbor's dog. ‘They purchase poisons for their own taking, 
and are the death of all the cats in the vicinity. And after 
this, if they avoid the insane hospital, aud gain wisdom 
from experience, they will sometimes settle down into very 
domestic, paternal, and honest men. 

I have a personage of this description in m 
From the circumstance that | have called him, 
tinction, the 7 
sider lunacy at all essential to the perfection of this characte 
Che greatest living bard is probably one of the most 
quiet, and harmless of mortals. But my friend, Mr. Silver, 
thought differently. He imagined craziness to be the height 
of inspiration, and founded his whole system of conduct and 
The natural 
1 found him 
and though entering life wit! 


of twenty- 


y eye at present. 
by way of dis 


id poet, you will perceive that I do not con- 


sane 


omposition upon this very erroneous principle 
onsequencr s that in worldly estate he soot 
self completely in the vocative ; 


considerable fortune, he was blessed at the re 


hree with the disagreeable incumbrances of a wife and a 
uuple of children, without a cent, a fricnd, or a pr pect in 
the world. I have said without < prospect, but it would be 





more proper to say with but one prospect that of utter starva 
tion; for he had no business, or knowled re of busines nd 
though he was certainly entitled to affix | 
Would have been only te signify debt torate of 
law, physic, or divinits 

1 was first introduced to Mr. Silver it six years ¢ in 
a coffee-house in Boston. He was a genteel voung 1 
With a fair address and agreeable conversa 1, but en 
together too diabolical \ modest ’ ino poet, hi 
myself, « not stand it His language was a continual 
hyperbole. He dealt only in superlatives, and those of the 
Most desperate description, affected Byron, thought well of 


irates, and indul ged quite a partiality f rhighwavmen. He 
i 


ad always considered it beneath the dignity of -lus art to at 


| ; : 
, tend in the slightest degree to sublunary matters, and the sole 


| recourse, in his present embarrassments, was to the feelings. 
and through the feelings to the purses of those of his friends 
' who would be proud to relieve a poet and a man of genius! 
The fellow had really some talent and attraction about him, 
in spite of all his diab/erie, and those of his acquaintance 
who were able to indulge their inclination, freely offered him | 
the use of their pocket-books. But when these calls became 
more and more frequent, without any prospect of discontinu- 





| ance, it is more than probable, judging from the analogies of 


human nature, that they began to fight shy of him. It oc- 
;curred to them that he ought to be doing something for him- 
self. As soon as Mr. Silver perceived this, he commenced 
| the introduction of his wife and children. He exhibited 
| them upon the canvass in all the brilliant and attractive colors 
jin which his fancy could invest them—bright, affectionate, 
and happy. And then, reversing the scene, represented them 
in poverty, darkness, misery, suffering from cold and hunger 
—and in the back ground a domestic thunder-storm ready to 
' burst over their heads. 
| answered for a number of weeks, 

lost its charins. 


But this also eventually 
At every recital he accumulated new images 


of horror, new epithets to express aggravated misery; but | 


| 

|, images of horror and epithets of misery began to pall. For 

| the last resort, he talked misanthropy. 

|| “ He had lived long enough—too long. 

| his means and his hopes, was buried in distress, and had but 
one way left by which he could extricate himself; 
this, sooner or later, and he did not know how soon, he should 
be obliged to resort.”’ 

It was while acting under these impulses that he honor 
ed me with a visit on a midsummer afternoon. He was 
evidently in one of his insane intervals. He stalked into the 

|, room and closed the door violently behind him 


He had survived 


and to 


then folding 
his arms and gnashing his teeth, he began to prouenade my 
apartment at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
‘quietly at my desk, gazing on him in utter astonishment, and 
finally threw down my pen to wait patiently for the issue 
He at length stooped short, drew e 
me, and began, after having worked his face into uglier con 


I was seated 


chair viok ntly towards 
tortions than you ever saw upon the stage : 

‘Mr. Pennlesse, I have had drean You 
are my friend, and I am willing to confide in you, for | respect 
I believe you to be an honest 
sir, who never met but one honest man in my 


is—horrid dre amis, 
and esteem you. man—and 
this from me, 
life, and who scorn to flatter, you may consider no mean com 
pliment.” 

I bowed a suitable acknowledgment, and he resumed his 
discourse 

: Mr Pennlesse, I am 


shocking things to me 


a fiend that whi pers 


I have long been tormented by him 


tormented by 


ind it is strange that | have not before acted upon some of 


the impulses he has put into my crazed brain.’ 
I crossed my legs and leaned forward in an attitude of carn 

est attention 

hildhood uy 


From my ¢ wwards he has haunted me like a 


shadow, and my whole life has been a continual struggle with 
hin 

1 looked the very essence of sympathy 

“Last night he came to my chamber; it was a bright moon 
light, and | could distinguish his features: it was still as death, 
and L could hear his voice He drew the curtains of my bed 
and whispered one word—it was enough He threw hi 
self back in the chair and covered his face with his hay 


rising he re-c 


when suddenly 


mimenced pacing my apartr 


world—a vile, vile world 


to what conelusions vor 


What did he adv 





i¢ fiend 











hat! wi arivi t ‘ 6 

in feigned a ement 

Shoot yourseli—it is unpossible ! 

Neither impossible nor improbable, it is stri t | 

up my uind 

But.1 lear tellow, consider—vou don’t know wh 
re about 

©, but Id What have I to live for ! am neglected 

cote ! fam overwhelmed with debts and diffics 


This took for a while amazingly, and | 


' 
lties, and how can I desire to remain a moment longer in a 
| world which has thus treated me ?’ 

‘Think of your wife and children 

“No, sir, the thought drives me to desperation. [am re- 
|solved—you are my friend, and I wish you to assist me.” 
“Well, Mr. Silver, to tell you the trath, I am glad to see 


this. You are a man of courage, and I respect you. Any 
| assistance in my power I shall be happy to furnish. I will 
| not be your executioner, but anything short of that you 


may command.” 
| lLobserved that this took him by surprise, and he was at a 
loss what course it would be proper for him to pursue. He 
hesitated, however, only for a moment, then rushed forward 
and grasping my hand, exclaimed, 
| “I thank you, sir—from t.re 
/ you.” 

‘ But, Mr. Silver, what mode of exit do you intend to adopt ?" 
| asked coolly 


bottom of my heart | thank 


| 

“Why, Mr. Pennlesse, I really have not made up my mind 
—they are so cautious about selling poison, and I have no 
pistols ~ 


| “Well, Mr. Silver, since your resolution is taken, it é 
ldesirable that you should go about this matter as deliberate 
ly as possible. Have you any last requests that you wish 
executed ?”" 

thought the bard, though 


He muttered in a tragedy 


| “ Very cool to be sure,” insane 
he did not exactly like to say so 
‘tone, “ No, sir—none 
‘Very well, 
lam not the man to see my friend suflermg in this way 
when | can assist him. You balked, sir, You 
are a brave fellow, and we will hove it all attended to in the 
| twinkling of an eye. 
| I then carefully turned the key of my apartment, to pre 


sir, then we can seitle it in a few moments 


shall not be 


vent all interruptions, went to a small drawer in my secre 
one of which | very 
Mr. Silver meanwhilk 


tary, and brought out a brace of pistol 
carefully loaded, prune d, and cocked 
was looking aghast on all my movements 

peralions were comple ted 


There 


Here, sir,” said 1, when the 


“this little instrument is as sure as fate is nothing 
My rooms are entirely at Good by, my 
dear fellow,” shaking him affectionately by the hand, 
by. Itrust I have been to you a friend in need.” 


the wax figure of Niobe in 


to fear. your service, 


Toon! 
good 


Mr. Silver turned as pale 
the museum 
You need not be afraid of getting me into difficulty from 
this aflan I will get rid ot 
that by some device or other, never fear. Here is the pistol 
sir; take it, and Ih no doubt that every thing will go off 
well 
Mr. Silver 
been threatening to 
lam afraid, Mr. I 
ufraid vou do not exactly understand me 
©, but | am sure I understand you perfectly 
ver of doubt about it. You w 


s taking place in my chambers 


could not have trembled more violently if I ha 


hoot him myself 


ennlesse,” he at length articulated 


There ca 


be no mant ish to shoot yoursel! 


and L. like a true friend, am desirous of giving you all tly 
issistance In my power—thus ts the long and short of it 
4 man of common calibre, under such circumstance 


would have shot himself in self-defence ; but, fond as he wa 


of talking, Mr. Silver w ilttogether too courageous to 
upon compulsion 
My dear Mr, Pennlesse,”’ he exclaimed, “ I am aware « 
your kindness, but it would « ivolve you mn inexty 
t ifficulty 
My dear sir, t think oment ut me. Don’t be 
ie sir, that | could be so entirely selfish as to wast 
t ! im ‘ ation Ther the pistol, sir—d 
Mr Silver paced vu! ind down t floor in very evident 
t There wa a decant por the sucle board ; h 
r ved it, tur ! tacopiou sucht of the dark spar! 
| liquid, and diluted it with af ifle of water. 1 follows 
is example, and we pledged « other. When we hac 
frank, I turned to him 
I see how it is, Mr. Si he imvy accoun 
1 ladmire your de But, sir, my pistol i trels 
ur scr’ } ( t 
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He took itas a thing with which he was not desirous of a) 
! 





nearer intimacy. 

“ There is one request you will be kind enough to attend to 
Iset a great deai by that little pop-gun, and I wish you would! 
leave a line on your dressing tabie, directing that it should be 
returned to me.” 

“1 will, sir. Good by, for | shall probably never see you 
again.” 

1 never did see him again. He took seats that very night 
in the southern stage, leaving my rade mecum directed to my | 
address, without note or coment. i have recently heard 
that he is now very respectably situated in a comfortable 
clerkship, and attentive to its duties. tie has ceased trom 


his mouthings and tragedy heroisi, is as sane as his neighbors, 
and as happy with his beautiful wile and tine children as he 
ought to be. Without vanity, | think some of the credit of | 


i * 
it belongs to myself e, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | 


THE FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 
To the Editors of the New-York \ 

GenxtTLemen—In my way, | am a moderate man; I in- 
dulge in sweeping denunciations only as a last resort; and 
where anxious to convince, would deprecate undue excite-| 
ment; but, upon my honor, gentlemen, the present fashion 
of ladies’ hats is insufferable. 1, tor one, have borne with 
them until | can bear no longer; and | feel that we “ lords 
of the creation” are daily becoming martyrs to the cause of 


patient endurance under these flaring prodigies. | 


Pray, sirs, what connection have they with the symmetry 
of the human form? What, with the original purpose for! 
which a hat was designed?) Are they /ite anything but) 
themselves, and for anything but a chaotic display of extrava 
gance? Did you ever happen to sit behind one of them in 
the theatre, or under its umbrageousness in a church ? and if) 
so, what think you of the splendor of “Cinderella,” or the 
tranquillity of humble devotion? Oh, quakeress simplicity, | 
how do | honor thee ! modest and retiring —promoter of thy | 
own comfort, and disturber of no philosophy, (excepting as 
thou addest a tenfold lustre to the brightest eyes in the world, | 
and thereby dost mock all philosophy, ) how charmingly dost jj 
thou illustrate, exemplify, and adorn the creed of creeds, 
“meddle with thine own affairs, and intrude not on the medi- ! 
tations of others!” | 

Ah! I could teli a tale, sirs, “ of one who loved ©’ how the 
eyes won 9 heart, and how the hat lost it; but it matters not; 
this is an unsympathizing world, and people listen much more 





readily to their own than another's grievances. | assert, then, 
that every man in this community, whether married or single, 
whether young or old, has a wrong to be redressed, which is! 
identified with these monstrosities. All husbands and tathers, 
for example, must pay for the necessities or extravagancies (the | 
words are growing synonymous) of their respective charges ; | 
and, excepting a ring for each finger, a change of bracelets, 
and a gold chain for every day in the week, | ask, what pro 
portion of a year’s expenses appears in the milliner’s bill? 
Didst ever rusticate in a stage coach, reader ? Bandboxes, 








| 
(ominous prologue !) bandboxes once could be carried in one’s | 
lap, or stowed in a corner; time was, even, when, with the 

. . ' 
traveller's undress privilege, one hat was sufficient for a 


six wecks’ tour; ay! and time was, too, when, bating the} | 


bandboxes, the stage-coaches aforesaid were habitable by! 
reason of the then unoccupied space, where now feathers | 
and bouquets, ribbons and points, dart hither and thither, 
as lawless and as illimitable as summer lightning, to the | 
infinite jeopardy of eyes and good temper. But, alas!) 
those haleyon days of old-fashioned notions and comforts are! 
not among the blessings of the nineteenth century,  T'wv: 
bandboxes are now a full freight for anything with four! 
wheels, excepting only the “ Omnibus,” and a complement 
can be laden on board of no craft that floats in our waters. [| 
would not complain of a// the afflictions which these anoma 
lies bring upon the community ; | could not enumerate them | 
if | would; one might as well count the bows on a bonne t.| 
or the sands on the sea-shore. But there are some considera-| 
tions which ought not to be passed over in silence, and others! 
which cannot well be endured. I say nothing of an im-! 
poverished purse nothing of the stagre-coac h monopoly 
nothing of the exclusiveness of steamboat oecupaney —I bow | 
with something of submission, but more of despair, to the 
fact that Mrs. Austin was invisible at the last Musical Fund :| 
and I try tc remember with patience that, excepting the morn 
ing when Miss Blank fainted, and, sky-serapers and all, was 
carried out ef church, Ll have not seen the benignant face of 


my minister, either im the desk or the pulpit, for the last three | we used to read about Orpheus—I suspect that Mr. P. is a 
years, But I will not attempt to describe whatever else is in-) revivilication of the old musician, 

describable, nor to recapitulate that which is without the || 
scope of both poetry and prose; yet, when these aerial won-|| ; ; 
ders choke up our Battery, and render our very sidewalks im- I believe they called his lady's name Eurydice, and he was 
| practicable, | may be permitted to proclaim that “ something | YeTy much attached to her. 1 wonder if P. will love his wife 


| tionate to the eflect; but common sense knows nothing of the 


botany, and it has quite spoiled me tor the lecturer's. 1 shall, mectings, 





“ Eurydice the woods— 
Eurydice the floods ” 


must be done.” jjas much ? 

But be it remembered, the denouncers of this fashion are!| |! hear that he is very highly spoken of at the bar, and if so 
not the only sufferers. | can appreciate the excitement which’ he must really be perfect. A botanist, a poet, a musician, an 
sustains the ladies under this mountain of millinery, for I) advocate, handsome, agreeable, correct, and affectionate. 
have been a “ soldier” in my day, and know that the broiling) What more can be desired to render a man perfect? My 
of a July sun, the insidiousness of July dust, the grinding of dear, dearest Olivia, ten thousand times ten thousand thanks 
a heavy “cap, and the expression of tight boots, are small mat- for introducing him to me; and your attention in sending 
ters when set off against those concomitant advantages, which’ him over to me with that little trinket I left behind | shall 
everybody understands ; and thus the ladies, for the satisfac- ‘never forget. Blessings on you forever, my love, and believe 
tion of the display, can afford its trifling penalty. But how); me yours, BELINDA 
is it in a sudden shower, or an unexpected gust ef wind?|| P.S. I understand that he is not rich, and papa may con- 
Their banners are drenched and droop forever; they cling,|| sequently object. But if he does, and P. proposes an elope- 
instinctively, to their bonnets, and sometimes, by a mere|) ment, | shall not hesitate. Would you? 
miracle, are not blown under the wheels of a carriage, or|| : 
wafted to the skies H 

Now, seriously, what is the cause of all this? Is it vanity ?)/ 
Is it an experiment upon the tolerance of the age? Is this!) Mr. Jeremiah Jogtrot had the misfortune to be (in vul 
huge head-dress a token of rank? Is it the prerogative of | £4T diction) a gentleman born; | say misfortune, because his 
nobility in other countries—of aristocracy in our own? Is |gentility was all he had to depend upon. He was a true chip 


THE PATRIOTIC DESCENDANT OF A HERO OF 976. 


beauty heightened by it, or are beauty’s conquests extended ?) of the old block, (the Jogtrots had for centuries been office- 
Are these beau-hillers really displayed as beau-catchers?) hunters, er familia,) hated business, but loved politics. A 
Does good taste approve them? loes any taste tolerate them ? jsiateenth cousin of his grandfather had had the lucrative ap 
If a negative reply be conceded to these queries, common | polntivent of coumnissary-general during the revolution ; and 
sense would say, (and swear to it,) that the cause is dispropor- ||? the strength of the services which Captain Abimelech 
Jogtrot (that was the commissary’s name) had rendered his 
matter; it is unacquainted with the despotism of fashion, and Country, the whole family of the Jogtrots were continually 
it is rumored that it has no concern with its creations ! |petitioning government for pensions, rewards, &c. and as 

Good Mistress Candor, decide thou the question—ought, or | Continually exclaiming against the ingratitude of their coun- 
ought not, we gentlemen to rise in open rebellion against, trymen. Whole reams of paper were blackened with ac- 
fashionable hats? | counts of the services of this sixteenth cousin, and all the 

There are yet a chosen few who soar above the trammels, sympathetic words in the English language were exhausted 
of fashion, and are not atraid to enshrine their loveliness un-| to paint the distresses of this family of neglected patriots ; at 


| der a dunstable; who prefer the approval of gentlemen to length, after the last quire of the tenth ream of paper (which 


the stare of impudence—convenience to ostentation—pro-| had been bought for the purpose, but not paid for, it being 
priety to extravagance ; who have enough of benevolence to the motto of the Jogtrot family that payment of debts was 
consult the wishes of others, and of judgment to discriminate | beneath the dignity of a true patriot) was exhausted, and 
between the genteel and the ridiculous ; to such | offer my |) Which, by the way, had been filled with dismal accounts of 
feeble attempts at commendation, the homage of my heart, | their sufferings, Mr. Jeremizh Jogtrot received an appoint 
and the service of my pen. Cassio.) ment of about eight hundred dollars a year. ‘Then it was that 
| the family of Jeremiah Jogtrot began to look down upon the 
| other branches of their race. Mr. Jeremiah himself cultivated 


COPY OF AN INTERCEPTED LETTER, 
1 t | his whiskers, put on the look of a statesman, and shook his 


f Miss Lehinda Zephy via Aven 

My pear Ontvia—I need not savy that I am infinitely) head whenever politics were introduced. Mrs. Susanna 
obliged to you for introducing me to that delightful ere ature. Dorothea Jogtrot commenced a series of masquerades and 
His name it is useless to mention, you must know the gen balls; and, somehow or other, always forgot to invite her re- 
tleman I reler to; if not, cali to mind all those agreeable and |,lations to them; but if any of them came to see her, they 
handsome gallants | met at your father’s house during my || Were sure to be treated with so much politeness that, ten to 
long stay there, the most agreeable, beautiful, and divine, |)one, it would be their last visit. A year passed on. Mr. 
You cannot mistake. Though to leave these generalities a Jeremiah looked graver than ever, and Mrs. Jogtrot still 
imoment—say a black, quick, and speaking eve—a classically continued her balls. The salary of Mr. Jogtrot, as we have 
shaped nose—a couple of rubies cut by a line of pearl for|)menur ued before, was eight hundred dollars per year, and 
what mortals call a mouth—and dimpled chin—just in that he spent at the moderate rate of three thousand; at length 
it was discovered that, true to the customs of his ances 





condition to have suited the capricious Beatrice, neither with 


. > ‘ > ¢ > » > 4 T » 7 
» beard. nor with no beard. Add to this a well-cut ear, dark |tors, he had been living at the expense of Uncle Sam, anc 


hair, not curled, a fine figure, genteel dress. a heart, a soul, || 2t the time of the discovery, he was a defaulter to the tune ot 
ind an intellect, and you have the whole picture. There |,ten thousand dollars Being promptly removed from his 


he is to the life, and you will not have the inpertinence to office, the feelings of Mrs, Susanna Dorothea were so deeply 


tell me that Lama bad painter. They say love paints to wounded by the ingratitude displayed by her country, that, 


the life. If it is true, though to be sure that cannot be rea-|j|Under the signature of Mrs. Jeremiah Jogtrot, invectives 


soned from in my case, because Iam hardly in love—but if | Without number, were heaped upon the powers that wer 
4 a } 


natter every third line figuring with the words “descendant of a 


it is true, why then—no : 


Ali the young ladies who have seen hun at our house have || revolutionary hero,” “son of a patriot,” “ proverbial ingrat 
been delighted with him. He called the first day after my |, tude of republies.’ At the same time her sight began to im 


| return to bring me the trinket [ left on your toilet, (how kind | preve, and the myriads of Jogtrots again became friends 


it a flower or two he @nother ream of petition paper was produced ; and, when 





in you to think of it!) and besides th 
ple ked at Mr. Doubloon’s hot-house, of the most beautiful! all h pes hud tailed, Mr. Jeremiah Jogtrot, be ing a in 
lescription you ever saw He talked an hour or two on//of sentiment, took to drinking beer, and spouting at wa! 


whilst his charming better half employed herselt 


: ° | we ae ths 
never go near his stupid classes again There was so much ||in acquainting the world with the wrongs of her hus 
life, so much poetry about him; so much of the spirit that!) and the deeds of her ancestor, Colone] Abimelech Jogtrot 
can enjoy the woods, the streams, and the tlowers, that he Those incidents happened some years ago, since which 


talked absvlute music. You would have been delighted to!/time Mr. Jeremiah held an office under the common counei 


hear him. I thought before that Mr. C. was interesting, but|/of this our goodly city ; but he was removed from that part! 


| have given Susan my ticket for the rest ef the course j}on eecount of its being suspected that he entertained feeling 
Since then he has been here alinost every day ; he seems) hostile to ¢ rporation feasts; but more especially because 


juite pleased with something or somebody—l! don't know || neglected to laugh himself into a fit at one of Alderman Ad 
, Hoy 

what or whom—probably my father's conversation and Su-||dlepate’s jokes, which, although repeated a thousand ume 

san. How delightfully he plays upon the flute! Did you) never failed to excite general approbation before, an offencs 


ever hear any thing sweeter or richer than the tones he|, which the good alderman never could forgive. What becat 
draws from that fine instrament? When we were at school jof them alterwards | know not; it is likely, however, that the 
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have removed to some more patriotic city, where they have, 


be wished. W.B. 





JOHN HORNE TOOKE. 

Mr. Croly is acknowledged to be an agreeable writer ; but 
his late work has, in several instances, been severely handled. 
Our correspondent, although he can be expected to throw very 
little additional light upon a subject which has been so long 
and repeatedly scrutinized by the nation most interested in 
the discovery, has, nevertheless, given the author of the Lite 
of George the Fourth a very deserved reproot, We insert his 
communication, less as arguments in favor of the identity of 
Junius and Tooke, than as a critique upon that production. 


To the Editors of the New-York M 


GeNTLeEMEN—In glancing over the “ Life and Times of 
George the Fourth,” by Mr, Croly, | observe that the author 
takes a rapid view of men and things, without being over so 
licitous in regard to facts, and thereby subjects himself to draw 
erroneous inferences from unsubstantial premises. 1 will cite 
a few instances im corroboration of this assertion 

In speaking of the authorship of Junius he says, “ Burke 
had more of the vigor, the information, and the command oi 
language ; but he was incapable of the virulence and the di 
loyalty. Horne Tooke had the virulence and the disloyalty 
in superabundance ; but he wanted the cool sarcasm and the 
polished elegance, even if he could have been tairly supposed 
to be at once the assailant and the detender.” 

This, it is believed, is the first time that Mr. Tooke was 
ever considered deficient in the use of sarcasm and tartness 
of language in controversy ; for which, indeed, he has bee 
distinguished in a pre-eminent degree. His biographer 
Stephens, gives the following description of hin 

“ His eye was eminently expressive; it had something p 
culiarly keen, as well as arch m it; his look seemed to denot: 
an union of wit and satire. When he surveyed a stranger 
he seemed to take a peep into h heart ; and in argument it 
was difficult to withstand the piercing sharpness of his vision, 
which appeared but to anticipate the triumph of his tongut 
No one was better calculated for colloquial disputation ; or 
that duel-like controversy exhibited by two disputants when 
pitted together, with the breadth of a mahogany board only 
between them. In such an arena he was mvincible; wit, 
humor, learning, temper, genius, all came in aid of argument ; 
and when he made his most deadly thrusts, it was with a 
miling countenance, and without anv seeming eflort o1 


ewotion 


‘He always reminded me of Ulvases, as described b 
Homer, botii in person and address, artful, insinuating, an 
launtless. At first his appearance was unpropitious, but ga 
ing on his audience by degrees, after some time he seized and 
retuined possession at pleasure, both of their hearts and un 
derstandings; and, when obliged to contend for superiorit 
he conducted himself with seeming modesty; unassunung 
nd temperate, he received the charge of his antagonist 
without emotion, re pell d his assault with interest, and finally 


ended by becoming victor. 
The sarcastic remark of Mr. Wilkes in early life, that 
the ‘ parson never laughed,’ was, in some degree, verific 


his latter vears. It was evident that no one could tell a 


story or enjoy a joke better; but he seemed in gener Ito kee] 
his passions under control, and seldom or never exhibited s 
i that obstre per us and convulsive 1 rrunent which ot 
v frequently display and enjoy 
“In political affairs Mr. ‘Tooke was 4 to sUspicton 
id always seemed to think ins justihed on such occa 
sions, in attributing the springs of human action to the v 
motives When he tound his j realiz he \ | 
then freely indulge in attacks, both per 1 and political 
and, on such occasions, no one was ln ‘ ‘ to 
the bastinado with his tongus Wi ui r el 


each eni} loved in its tur 


To the above | will subjoin an extract ) eview of tl 
Life of John Horne ‘Tooke, by W. H. Reid teimed in the 
London Quarterly Review for June, Isl2. ‘The article i 
uid to have been written by Lord Ward. It is, perlia 
needless to add that the author aid lishers were inunical 
to the political principles of Mr. ‘I ‘ Phe passage re 


ferred to is as follows 

He (Tooke) had a quick sense of the ridiculous, and was 
2 Creat master of the whole art of raillery ; a dangerous talent 
though the exercise of it in his hands was always tempered 


—_— TT - - 
by politeness and good humor. No man, we believe, ever| works of Quevedo are great favorites with 
doubtless, received the reward due to the descendants of the | provoked him by a hostile attack without having reason to re 
hero of seventy-six. Be this as it may, we have no reason | pent of his rashness. 
to regret their disappearance, for we have but to look around |that can make his retort terrible ; ready poignant wit, perfect 
for hundreds who are as much like the Jogtrot family as can | 
|habit of victory in that species of combat, and a heartfelt bit 


He was possessed of all the means 
and self--ommand, boldness confirmed by 


jterness, which, when he was once emancipated, by the indis 
leretion of his adversary, from those restraints which good 
breeding fanposes, poured itself forth in a torrent of keen, 
unspariug, irresistible invective.’ 
If the character given of Tooke in both the above works 
relied on, it would appear that he was not incapable of 
As to polished elegan 


of writing, any one who will critically compare the letters 
'which passed between Junius and John Horne, in their suy This was, in old time 
posed quarrel, will have reason to be convinced, not only 
that in elezance of stvle neither has the preference, but, in 
fact, that they were all written by the same hand 
ttained by the fictitious quarrel was evi 
dently to give the writer an opportunity more fully to expose ployed in dancing round 
haracter of John Wilkes, with whom a serious dispute 
and who had declined any further corres 
also the double effect of the ancient heathen testiv 
ulblic in regard to the authorship ol 
least a more decent people 


Mr. ¢ roly sa s, that of Junius) is now be 


{ rational hope; tor Junius intimate mdon) except unpediment, we 
proceedings even farther back 


and then inconsistently hazards a con 
une of the humbler names of the list,’ 


young wen when the ving there a worship! 


n from Junius as al 
ore than one of the 


titled to the least consider 


of by Junius to delude 


Mr. (roly, atier taxing bis brains pretty severely on tl 
,and hazarding an extravag 
concludes, like the 
worth the trouble of discovery earliest poets of Bing 
seeing he could throw no light upon it 


iwnorance of the characte 





otwithstanding, will prot 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


ish work which has att: 


ing in English literatur 


gravity of the S| mish cf 


his countrymen, 


little known abroad, though they were translated anony- 
mously, and printed in Edinburgh in 1798 


His satire is 


more harsh and his huimor less a:niable, if T may so expres 
it, than those of Cervantes and Fether Isla; but he possesses 
a great capacity for exhibiting knavery and folly, and cor- 
recting the foibles and vices of mankind 

lreatise of all things whatsoever and more besides, 
by the most learned and expert Dr, Wiseacre ; dedicated to the 


company of busvbedies and the society of babblers,’ 


though 


written early in the seventeenth, has a shrewd application to 
some of the grave laborious trilings of the nineteenth century 


MAY DAY. 


one of the most charming rural fes- 


rmitiiy Was consecrated to walks 


and rambles into the woods and fields, with music, blowing 
adorning the broken branches of trees with 


Towers lh flernoon Was em 


the May-pole, which was hung 


adapted to the manners and habits of a re polished, or at 


hing ail ¢ rest of the year 
im Ital nd is derived from 
lot Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
i 
The honest old chromeler, Stow, 
on May day in the morning every 


walk imto the 


lows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits 
ir of sweet fowers, and with the 
r (iod on their music Ile adds, 
ath, the ldermen and sheriffs 
v ot the hop of London's wood, 
1} dlimner tor the lves and other 
mk of ur ent them by a pursul 
ommendation of that season, beginning thu 
" 
t 
rr es than these on a May 
tw wri n by one of the very 
tg re till kept up i] ngland 


vot the oryinal sports 


United State probably on ac 

i ‘ ly « Wriatiies liad for 
it circumstance of our lagging 
presenting the tirst of May in the 

ds and cold pale sunshine, The 
ever celebrated nn New-York by a 
ul exposure of the household god 





illed, was a presbyter of the prinu 
r the | peror ¢ laudius In the 
n eve ° we ure told he 
ble | u fanous for his 
tom of wsing Valentines upon 
ll pra ‘ took its rise from 
ible ions of the Antig aul 
wre | u for supposing 
for love and charity than 
it) is, that the cust of sending 
this day, originmatedin the 

their mates about thi 
the caler r Was consecrated to 
i incidence of the 

th ipposed period of the 

‘ the patron of the day 
Valent vd wing lots for fu 
¢ Was tie rimu h practised 

Stat ind is now almost un 
v¢ later Lnglish poets, is the most 
1 life menners in bLngland 
fo Valenti . 


PARABLES 






















and sudden casually 4 “gihim 
No bitter tears for thee be st gree did for 1 
t f g’ . ° 
yw thy bed, I cut him short, 





on 








th flowe 
Oh, ble 


To Mics M C. EB. on the demise of a young sister by a distressing “* This is to ce 
' 





W hose all of lite—a rowy ray 
Blushed toto dawmpand parsed awa 





» not for the yo 





happte 
Howsoever bles. we be 





sponge, about as | 





Sue hath passed away, like the breath of spring— 
Like the bloom on its new born flowers; the table, so that 
Ere a sullying world could its shadow fling ein and said, 





Over her _ and youthful hours; 
Whuile her heart was soft—while her cheek was fair 
As morning’s blush on the summer air 





| 








A cherub, to glory given, 
Where her young eye swims in untold delight 
Midst the vernal scenes of heaven ; 
And in pastures green, where no ills betide 
Vhy gentle sister is glorified! 





“Why a piece 
“Well, but is 
;satin, and almost 












In the sunny glow of her prima! hours, 
Like a budding rose, she faded 
As thedews exhale from the spring-time bow'rs 
Ere their gorgeous hues are shaded ; 
Now, by “living waters,” her footsteps stray 
In the golden light of a perfect day 








your paper. I liv 









to give mea puff’ 





Should we mourn that death, ona flery plume 









And the skies with its glow are flushing ; | 
Then every feeling is pleasure’s own, | 





“Well, Mr. D 









Must implore in vain for its vanished gleam you to give him a 






*Tis a matin ray on life’s stormy shore— 
It passeth soon—it returns nomore! 





Yes! the heart swells high in the coming on 
Of that joyous spirit-tever ; 
Yet how soon love's sinile from the brow is gone 








Like the tints, dissolving on Alpine snow, 
Or a cloud that melts in the sunset's glow | 







Then weep nomore. Bidthy tender heart 





From earth the sinless and young depart 
Toa glad “continual city.” 
When the shore of time is a desert strand 
Who would weep for those in “the better land?" W. G.C 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





me that he was a 









lars learn more i 











ge 6 ' 
SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. | pJan is to begin at 
Tvespay. Read and reviewed three novels, a quarto die-|\such short, clear, 
tionary, and three octavo volumes of travels; wrote an ac- 







and the corporation, and criticized the performances at the | 
two theatres last evening ; also the grand oretorio and Mr. | teach drawing; 

Wiseacre’s lectures on ornithology; received and rejected, of painting, inch 
grammar in twe 







nine communications, and went to dinner. 
Afternoon. Three beautifully bound volumes on my table. 







Mr. J., and indeed nearly all the letters of the alphabet. What 
would the fair nymphs have said could they have heard the 
welcome I gave them? What must be, however, as some 








“ Confound the women!’ | muttered, as I dipped my new- | water ; where litt 
ly mended pen into the inkstand, and with contracted brow | islands resemble 






the women. I wish the whole sex were at the bottom of But I will not 


Lake Asphaltites.”’ 
J. Damper, 

Could these bright eves, whose every glance 

Sends blissful raptures through my trame 

Could they but 
A knock at the door introduced to my notice a little person, 
with spectacles and a cane—an imitation gentleman; whom, | the theatres last 
. Yes, sir, but « 
bond and a quack by a single glance. With a bow, which) you'd wish to w: 
The deuce 
“] presume I have the honor of addressing the editor) tionary 
It’s lost, sir 







of copy. 





‘Copy Peter 






although arrayed in new attire, you could detect for a vaga 






was evidently intended as a graceful one, he said, 






of the———?"’ ' 
“1 am the editor, sir.” } nowhere to be fo 
“ Then, sir, | appeal to you to enlighten the world upon And how is 

the subject of my new pectoral, mysterious, revivilying, an- Set up, sir 

tidlyspeptic syrup. It relieves every thing, sir. Consump- 







* Books 7" W 
The albums 


ders the voice clear and sonorous, and is therefore extremely 
beneficial to vocalists and public speakers. [It makes the hair 





grow, and prevents the toothache 1 wish you to mention 


fone out of tow 
gomg out of t 
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{his business, not without difficulty, sat down once more to 
| Miss Damper’s album. I had not, however, read further than | ning breathless into the room. 
|* blissful raptures,” when a man came in with a piece of 


* Do you see that, sir?” 
“ Certainly, sir. 
~— here existence is and ght y : , 
ee SSeS SUNS GES SEN, {| “ Well, what do you suppose it is?” 


“It is really a very pretty piece, indeed.” 
“Very well, sir; now | want you to say just so much in | his article ; he wished the press stopped, and the piece taken 


‘Tam, sir,” said I, boldly. 


' 
Over the clouded spirit breaking ; ; ’ 
Becrtpamatepeig tr darbacnge | the best canes, hors -whips, and cow-hides in the city.” 

* Cow-hides, fellow !” 

| ; iw , . a . > »ti 7 . . 

} the public care about cow-hides? Let me speak. Have I the |! o¢ one who luxuriates in the enjoyment of the real Havana, 

| honor of seeing the editor of the —— ?” f 1 

; 8 uncert e ided esse sthaps a little iently, fi . : 

And from life’s uncertain river ; I nodded assent, pe rhaps a little impatiently, for I thought!) « prow d’ye do? What an easy time you editors have 
there was a pretty fair prospect of the three Misses Dam-| Nothing to do but scribble a little. No responsibilities, no 
per's albums going home spoiled by one of my worst incipient || fears never offend any body, never get offended : who would 

a or = . . . — eee oe? = 
Restrain each throb of pity ; | efforts. The new intruder, with many flourishes, informed || not be an editor?” , 


' 
~ || “1, sir,” said he, “ belong to the new system. I teach on | 
improved principles ; so easy and expeditious, that my scho- 


they would be able to acquire in a year. I not only teach | 
neaannetne a them quick and well, but you see I teach them cheap. 


count of the present state of the world, cut up the legislature | at the same moment, and study becomes an actual delight oe é‘ 
You see, Mr. Editor, Pve a natural tact. In six lessons | talent, judgment, ambition, extraordinary diligence; and 


Albums! from the three Misses Damper, with a request to! of composition ; 


hand them over the next morning to Mr. H., thento Mr. W., | elocution, singing, and playing on the piano, guitar, and harp, | °*- ' ; 
flute, flageolet, and violincello; and, by a few familiar lee-) "eTeeT and stormier passions ; but in heroic warmth and ele 


learned logician declared, must be; so I sat me down, and is instructed in geography by the aid of a machine, wherein 
endeavored to put my poetic machinery into operation, the oceans, seas, lakes, &e. Ke. are represented by 


prepared to compose something soft and airy. “ Confound editorial article, which | wish you to print as your own, and—” 
And so I wrote—To Miss Clementina gogue, whom I dismissed as soon as I could in decency. 1) without pity ; 


immediately proceede 
devil broke in upon my poetic aspirations with the 


“ Mistress sen 
tibn, croup, cancer, colds, fever and liver complaints. It ren-| headed fellow, wit 


For the New-York Mirror. |me in your paper; and also publish this certificate, which I | “ Pray, sir, what may you want ?” said I toa bald-headed, 
lassure you is a voluntary thing on the part of the person by | stupid-looking fellow, who stood bowing and scraping at 
STANZAS, | whom it was drawn: some distance, with a bottle in his hand. 


rtify that I, John G. Brown, of the state of “Sir, I'm the man that invented the compound Asiatic 
many years labor under—’ ” | mercurial syrup for the growth of the hair. I wish you to 
and having succeeded in sending him about say something about me in your paper.” 

I was prevented from replying by a boy, who came run- 


“Well, sir, what now? More mercurial cerate, or have you 
arge as my head. He flung it down on/come to announce the invention of a plan to keep people in 
it overset the inkstand on Miss Damper’s | a hurry from getting out of breath ?” 

“Mr. Hopson, sir, told me to give you this as soon as 
\| possible.” 
” || Mr. Hopson was one of my most valuable correspondents ; 
|| he had written an article in which the word “communica 
of sponge.” ||tion’ occurred three times in four lines, and, to obviate the 
it not a very beautiful specimen—soft as | tautology, I had taken the great liberty of substituting “in- 
as white as snow ?” formation” in the place of one which did not at all interfere 


, with the sense. This note informed me that I had spoiled 


" | 
e tive hundred and seventy-nine Barlow- | out. He would write for me no more. It was my privilege 


street, opposite Patrick Quin’s grocery-store, and I want you | to reject what did not please me—a privilege which no one 


!|could dispute—but never to alter.” 





j 
O’er her shrinking form hath driven! | s he arted a fellow « six fee! o ntered, with | 7 : 2 : 

That she sunk to sle¢ Pp in the quiet tomb } we a — . : rs a — 7 ~_ yl agi : H Before I had finished his epistle another was handed me 
When the fetters of earth were riven? {a large cow-hide, and walked gravely up towards my chair.’ gom 4 young poet, some of whose verses I had rejected 

That she sighs no more on her mother’s breast, ontiin . . _ ys . feces. |r 9 ° : 

But smiles in the regions of endless rest? 1 — we over in = — all my satirical pieces, | They were not even fit for an album. ‘The note ran thus 

Ali! life is bright to the young and fair , for o hought me on > + sa - “ Sir—If you refuse my poetry, which has been pronounced 
When the fountains of love are gushing; “ Are you the editor of the - iby e mt indecs . ace — : : 

Sic 7, aetialines bonus Serrentn ow elt J /y competent judges to be a piece of very superior merit, I 


| should like to know why you publish such stupid trash as 


ickenson desired me to hand you this.” you do every week in your silly paper?” 


And hope beguiles with hersyren tone Lg mt ee nese a r 
But earthly love is a passing dream And pray who is Mr. Dicke meen , This cost me thirty-seven and a half cents postage. 
And the heart, too soon awaking, ‘Why he makes gentlemen's fashionable canes, and wants | « What shall I give the men for copy?” said Peter. 


little lift in your paper. He says he eae My friend Jennings dropped in at this crisis. He is a pro- 
ft + || fessional! lounger, and an interminable talker. He entered 
said ¢ - . 7 ‘ . . . . - , 

said a strange voice. What do puffing a long whiff of blue smoke from his lips, with the air 


|and as he stretched himself out on three chairs, he exclaimed, 


schoolmaster. 
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FRENCH OPINIONS OF ENGLISH ACTORS, 
My Translated from a Parisian periodical for the N. ¥. Mirr 
: YounG was educated under the patronage of John Kem 





n one week than by the ordinary method | 


the foundation and to proceed upwards, on | 


, comprehensive, and extraordinary terms, | !¢s and, wanting creative talent, he had the good sense to 
that the natural eye and the understanding are both struck |) model himself upon this great tragedian. John Kemble him- 


‘self could hardly have been called an actor of genius; he had 


in six more three or four different kinds these qualities, aided by the advice and inspiration of his 
uling botany ; I perfect a boy in English | Sister, the inimitable, sublime, perfect Mrs. Siddons, enabled 
Ive; and in a fortnight he is completely | him to overcome his defects of natural genius, as well as the 


competent to write the best poetry, and indeed every species disadvantage of a bad voice and embarrassed utterance. In 


a few more lessons, and he understands) 2 Certain line of characters he reached the perfection of his 
He has been surpassed in the representation of the 


tures [ communicate the art of chirography, so that no one | ¥tion, in those brilliant traits of character and sentiment 
can fail to write a neat, rapid, and beautiful hand. The tyro | Which an ordinary actor never attains, and which few readers 


comprehend, he has never been equalled in England. He 
rea] Was of a noble figure, of an antique physiognomy approach 
ing the Roman—and it seemed that the toga was his usual 


lc mountains are erected, and continents and 
garment, so gracefully did it sit upon him. 


the real world. Now, sir, I have written an 
Young is smaller; his features are fine, but inflexible @- 
longer trouble the reader with my peda-| iron. He possesses great power of lungs, and exercises 1! 
: his energetic declamation fills the ear with such 
! to finish Miss Damper, when the impo-ing sounds, that he disguises not only a nataral imper 
wiulery fection in his speech, but the terrible havoc he makes with 


the sentiments and metre of his author. It is impossible t 

You have enough. Why the critique on imagine a situation with more comic desperation in it than 
night takes up two columns that of a poor author at his first representation, while Young 
me ot the plays was changed, and we thought! is improvising new readings in the text, and maiming the mea 


uit till some other time of his verse 


1 the literary notice of the qnarto d najestic that passages mutilated even to absurdity are r 


ceived by the mulitude without a murmur, sometimes even 


We looked in all the drawers, and 1 with applause Young wants inspiration ; he never createc 
und a part; he was never sucee ssful but in imitating the style ot 
the state of the world ’ Kemble, or when parts have been expressly composed ti 
and the men waiting for mort him, as in the pieces of Mr. Shiel We must except, how 


t me for the books. sir,” said a little, red- |ever, the part of Iago, which he plays understandingh 
ha green baize apron without flexibility or trick, and in which he does continual! 


; A ; : “tet 
hat books ? And who is your mistress ?” wear the mask of profound perfidy. His favorite part is th 
sir. Miss Damper sent me for’em. She’s of Pierre,in Venice Preserved ; a character audacious, rec 

i Jess, braving danger and death like a hero of melo-dram# 


lin spite of all this, his declamation is so 
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and consequently a favorite with the mob in the galleries. 
He represents also with much force and truth, the death of | 
Beverly, in that medley of low wickedness and pitiful horror | 
which passes for a tragedy, under the title of the Gamester. | 
Many people have been struck by the resemblance between | 
Young and Saint-Prix. 

Kean appeared like a meteor upon the stage at es | \ 
without being preceded by any reputation, even provincial, || 
and was received as a prodigy. It was the last year but one | 
of John Kemble, and this veteran of tragedy suffered the 
mortification of being deserted for a debutant. We will not | 
undertake to decide whether this was infatuation or charla- 
tanism, or real rivalry of talent. Some years before, Kemble | 
had received a still more humiliating affront : the public had | 
abandoned him to attend the miserable representations of a | 
precocious child, who, at an advanced age, was hardly a re- 
spectable actor. However that may be, Kean proved the pos- | 
session of original talent ard very rare powers: he displayed 
a terrific energy, a true imitation of the passions, and suc- | 
ceeded particularly in the expression of malice and cruelty ; 
he retraced the rude traits and savage passions of gothic tra- 
gedy with great historical fidelity. He appeared for the first 
time in the Shylock of Shakspeare, and this part was always one | 
of his best. Richard the Third is his master-piece in the eyes 
of the multitude; but connoisseurs are of a different opinion : 
he shows energy in it, malignity, sarcasm, but no trait of that 
courage and grandeur inseparable from the remorseless but 
not undignified ambition of this tyrannical prince. Among 
his poetical and historical characters, one of the most admired 
is that of Sir Giles Overreach, an ambitious usurer and har- 
dened villain, enriched by the spoils of the widow and orphan, , 
and eventually foiled in the grand object of his enterprises. 
But in the opinion of men capable of judging, his great suc- 
cess has been in the third act of Othello, in which he ex- 
hibited himself for the first time, simple and pathetic. 

The career of Macreapy has not been a noisy one. Ii 
the journals have praised him it has been with reluctance, | 
and because they could not withhold it. He appeared in | 
London about ten years ago, and advanced, step by step, to 
the highest rank in his profession. He commenced with the 
pieces of Shiel, then played Hamlet, Macbeth, and Richard 
the third, and finally created the character of Virginius, one 
of the most brilliant on the English, or even on any other 
stage. When Mr. Harris retired from Covent-garden, on 
account of his misunderstanding with Charles Kemble, 
Macready left the theatre a long time before his genius was} 
entirely developed, or his character perfectly formed. From 
this moment he seemed to retrograde. His manner became 
affected ; he aimed at striking and original points. His fre- 
quent provincial excursions confirmed him in his bad taste. 
He renounced the heroic school ; his playing lost its noble 
correctness and simplicity. One would have thought him in- 
fatuated by the style of Kean. The public journals blamed 


| 
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Savonarola: an attempted tragedy, in five acts. ByJ C.M. Harri 


The dialogue between Julio and Savonarola is highly dra 
matic, and affords a veteran player opportunity to show off 
his attitudes, &c. and is what adepts insures histrionic litera 











Aside) He bas some feeling, so 1 will not kill him 


For the New-York Mirror. Rinal. Farewell, dearest friend 
He's a good swordsmen to 


SONNETS ON THE BLUES, } 
I } Among other attributes of this author is a neat and easy 
Grim-visaged imps, that in your dusky flight way of getting rid of his characters 
Circle about my miserable head, 
Bringing clouds darker than the darkest night, 
And heavier than a canopy of lead; 


\ —— 
Trefina. Ishall not trouble thee, nor any, long 

Girolamo, lerave but one embrace 

Before we part forever. [She embraces him} 


Called by whatever name you bid me write, Farewell, my love-—'tis@one ; I've swallow'd yx t 
Glooms, horrors, devils black, blue, brown, or red, How Ladored thee! Thou beliew'st me now— 
Hence let your sullen course be quickly sped, lieved and love—— [Jies.} 


And bid the cloudless skies once more be bright, 
Or I shall soon be numbered with the dead, : . 

Whom poets fable by the Stygian river, He is also happy in avoiding the necessity of entering into 
On their own melancholy fancy fed , ; . . 

' } , details. N , PasZ : : 

Standing in gronps to meditate and shiver il othing is more unpleasant for a man of real gomes 
Scatter these clouds, this darkness dissipate | than to be examined on particulars. It reminds us of a fa 
Grum visaged iunps, —" my silent fate mous hand at telling a story, who was relating how he once 

j | outstripped a deer in fleetness. “Jt was a beautiful summer 

Delicate creatures, with dark glossy hair 


Streaming down necks that mock the driven snow 
With eyes like stars, lips that like rubies glow, 


Sar. Indeed she loved 


| morning,” said he, “and I was hoeing corn, when a fine doe 
| sprang by me, and I after her, and in le: g n minutes 

Cheeks vieing with the rose, they are so fair! | “I os ; ; , nae Gas Ga wa 

Who love to wander where the wild-Bowers blow | I succeeded in catching her. ‘Well, that was very extro 


And dnd hard names for them in scholar’s books | ordinary,” ‘ “Why 

: , rdinary,”’ seid an incredulous . 8 

Who linger where the silver waters flow, " d an incredulous friend. “ Why, the truth i 
By the far-stretching lakes and running brooks 

Whe love to ponder on the poet's pages, s, 


added the other, “1 should not have done it so easily, but for 
, the fact that there was a pretty hard c ) ow 
And offer incense at the poet's shrine, F / hard crust of snow on th 
Who listen to the learned lore of sages, | ground, which the animal's hoofs broke through, while I ran 
And scorn not lay as light and gay es mine dl as , 

y ~ ; casily on the surtace Ww cou oe he . ‘ 
Came to exp Greanea, come to any wahing heare, jeasily on the et How could there be a crust o 
Bright creatures, with your poetry and flowers! tI snow on the ground when vou were ho« ing corn ona beaut: 
= | ful summer morning?” asked his auditor. “ And pray what's 

, ’ 
|| that to you, sir?” said his companion 
We do not know whether the author of Savonarola 
w 
as successful in replying to impertinent interrogatories, but 


' 








LITERARY N NOTICES. 





burgh. H. Welsh. p. 77, 1831. he nicely conducts his friends behind the scenes on such 


Tuis tragedy contains more original flights of genius than) occasions 
any similar effort since the days of Shakspeare. It was elicited 
by the reward which Mr. Forrest recently proposed, and is! And in another place 
| dedicated to him; but, with the modesty naturally attendant 
on true talent, was not presented among the other pieces, 
|, The author now submits it to the world in a printed form, low, and knows the value of things. In one of his soliloquies 
| from the consideration that “managers and distinguished) he says 


‘ *, as we walk I'll tell thee all about itt 


Come in with me and lw t thee a! 


This Rinaldo mentioned above, is evidently a cunning fel 


. . " sieciiacal CRIN Whata villain Girolame is 
actors are so continually pestered with manuscript dramas ew well hoduned the whate csniety 
that they rarely attempt to peruse them.” They chose him treasu and but made me king 


Notwithstanding the touches of pathos, and the familiar) As in Shakspeare, we continually find hit off characters 
colloquial beauties liberally sprinkled over its pages, we are existing everywhere around us. Hlow many of these valua 
constrained to fear that the wilfulness of managers, and the! ble citizens do we meet ! 
blindness of the public are such, that this truly interesting Austino. Thou know’st the doctor, (true he was unlicensed 
production will not be represented on the boards of our thea- 
tres; although we frankly declare, as good and true critics, Giacopo Nerli and Signior Corsini, it appears, did not live 
| that we should derive more gratification from witnessing the | on the best of terms 
performance of it than that of almost any other American | 


But yet a learn nd skill docto 


Giacopo Lives he 


Gia. The giave is v ‘ and the dead prate not 


" : | (Cor. He does as yet, but you shall visit hin 
tragedy whatever. The scene is laid in Florence. The! Gia. No sneers, signor 
very first line betrays a shrewd knowledge of human nature, | Cor. My dearest friend, | meant none T assure you 
and a sort of presentiment of what would be the reader's ow n|! How truly tragic, and who can deny the verity of the fo! 
thought before he had completed the perusal lowing ? 


“ Accursed be the hour | learned to read,” & 
How naturally the friars are painted 
Austino. When I proclaimed— 

* Girolamo Savonarola is 
Duly elected Prior of San Marco, 
According to the senate’s just deere 





with justice this abuse of his happy dispositions. Macready | ture term stage effect. i! Empow’ring us to choose one in the stead 
is reserved, not to say haughty, difficult in the choice of his y= ag ed yo my ¥, come sit with me | Of him appointed by the hanish’d tyrant 
w? ‘te — Sf ul sladly, fathe Vho held zg that d t 
connections, consecrating his time to the pursuit of literature ; ‘Sar. Father ' j whe en Ne re be fortuisedl thie ves . 
for he is a profound scholar, and lives in the bosom of his’ J | ya egy st thou study | By treason to the commonwealt! 
sesh ; ' ae age . ; Jul. Some por athe With startled looks and dropping under jaw 
family, or in the society of his intimate friends. He is con- | Sav. Ha—indeed, what was it ‘ They pone {upon me—wt oF o very fr ka 
sequently by no means popular, and has fewer partisans than! They are interrupted by the entrance of Luca Corsini, a we iM be : elected k ay did eotonnatt : 
° . ° . - - ilk t ected he id so to scatter 
envious or prejudiced detractors. His faults have been ex-' gentleman of Florence, who, in the course of a little chat Phe votes, and thereby stand some chanee themse! 
aggerated and his talents diminished with the most marked | with his host, puts a very impertinent question to him, and Mu ds — chop a ~~ the - abe aes er 
: . - 1 ot bee swe pagain i t alt 
injustice. He has latterly reformed his playing, and aban- one not always likely to receive a satisfactory re ply | Afraid lest their band-writing should be known 
2 a ; “he " . ; . 9 > ' - ! J - ‘ +’ ) , 7 
doned affectation and charlatanism for a noble simplicity. | c r “os ages 1 the house What heart so dead to all the finer feelings as not to be 
i< 7 ac > a 7 ; >) > e = sav & mine " 
This reform has not yet won for him eithe r the mob or the oor Ha! proprietor | moved by the affecting recital of Lorenzo Savello ? 
journalists, but it has been the occasion of his brilliant sue- vere didst thou get tl iny honest friend j Be came etranae fetellty mans of aay teltere ever ended i 
cess at Paris. Macready possesses neither the grace nor the | To build or buy it wit! \' friends,” (Mr. William T. Barry, the post-master general, will bi 
ha lect inthe post-office department of 


dignity of John Kemble, but he infinitely surpasses him in 


Now that was going a litle too far, and against all the}, grautie d to learnt 





Florence, as well as of t tates, | “and a relation, supposing 


warmth and pathos. He does not equal Kean in the expres. ' rules of ge nteel society, Savonarola, however, turns the con-|| me dead, has taken possession of my property,” & 


sion of a fiendish malice, but is at least as excellent in the imi-| Versation like a sensible fellow. 
me . Diana kD _— » handi . 
In the next scene Rinaldo, the leader of the banditti, form as exhibited in the closing line of the subjoined extract 


tation of violent passions, surpasses him in dignity, and knows 


We cannot sufficiently admire the prudence of Savonarols 








how to employ more powerful and more varied arts of exciting ® WH ked resolution, the execution of which is prevented by Cor. I know the man is craz’d—yet he may do 
the emotions. Young is advanced in years, and has nocrea- some weighty considerations = ar gaaven souradter Ghats’ po Pa 
i re _ ho Know you not, throug ita taly, 
tive power, and Kean is too much exhausted to study new Bina yi _ oh ’ Where there are myriads on the wateh—and anx 
re ‘ : ae valle a . Jacop frother—canst thou bt my lov the cause of Inberty through you 
characters ; and it is upon Macready that the tragic art in yng Pla Abaya ten char Boe Sah x mi the ¢ * 2 of | ber : ae ug you ‘- 
England chiefly depends. *+e Your life depends upon my breath ; I save it i Cor. Quiet this brain sick wretch with gold- 
Because though we were born of dul rent mot Sar. | understand thee. but § will not do't 
. aa My tather’s blood doth cu n thy v ' Unie all other mear uld fail, and then 
NaTIONAL PROSPERITY.—The only criterion of national But warms them not, tor thy ba rs Inixtare I would not do tt either 


prosperity with most people is their own. Yet the excessive 
wealth of one portion of the community is always balanced 
by a corresponding poverty of the others. ‘The same money 
cannot be in more than one hand at the same time. General- 
ly, if not universally speaking, the gain of one is the loss of 
another, and thus the national wealth remains the same 
The circulation of money is like that of the blood, which, in 
proportion as it rushes to one part of the body, leaves the 
others pale and impoverished. 





Aduiterated the pur un 


Jaco. You shall nut A lover breaks forth in the following impassioned strain 


; “¢ vail mek hibe aah | to his mistress. What female heart could stand it? 
ushall n } t 

Nav. Ido crave tl rrdot t } ree, pass prices ¢ 

Twas rashly spoken j Velino’s cataract with thy little ae (ene! whet apich 

Ja fou ask pard gh And then thou canst — — 
No o@enes 1; But not before; ah! not befor 

Sav. (to Rinate As for you- || Another energetic piece of imagery 

saved your life ‘ 
1 —_ your lite a ua 1 . ‘| Sar. Shall w who dreaded not the hon's roar 
ee mime on rs ‘ y ‘! Shrink at the crowing s Galle cock? 

re irew { Citizer id ¢ . rs. No' not 





The envoy in whose pres sence the above addre 
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very naturally concludes that they 
his terins, so he prepares to depart. 
, 


Envoy. Is this your auswer }—then I pity you, 


And take my leave || party of brother officers to survey the spot where the remains | 
of the world’s agitator are deposited. The peculiarities of 


Ile must, however, have been rather unpleasantly surprised 
on finding that he had to stay and have his head cut off. 
The critical reader will be able to perceive the great merit! 


of this tragedy without further examination, which indeed | 
| loneliness—a dell girt in by huge naked hills—not an object 
of vegetable life to relieve the general aspect of desertedness, 


we have prolonged beyond our usual limits, In consequence 
of a desire to bring this indigenous shoot of talent into the| 


notice which it merits. | 
—_— } 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 1808 to Isl4 _By the 
author of Cyril Thornton. 3vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey & 


Lea. 1531 

Although these annals are from the pen of a successful 
novel writer, the subject, in a great degree, excludes the play | 
of fancy, and indeed original composition of any kind. The 
labors of his contemporaries have already furnished able and 
vecurate histories of the important occurrences which usher 
edin the nineteenth century. The author, however, frankly 
acknowledges himself indebted to the works of Colonel Jones, | 
Colonel Napier, and Mr. Southey, and declares that the ob 
ject of the present publication is mere ly to embody, in a more 
familiar and attractive form, the elaborate details and most 
interesting events embraced in the accounts of the others. 
He was himself present in several great battles of the penin- 
sular war, and therefore hopes that he has been able to acquire, 
‘by personal observation, a knowledge of many important 
localities, which he trusts will be found to have produced a\ 
beneficial influence on his narrative This is true only to 
: limited extent. An actual examination of the scenes of the 
campaign is certainly calculated to impart a more accurate 
knowledge of localities, and to strengthen the confidence of 
the reader in his representations ; but a soldier, personally en- 
gaged in a battle, is not, of al! others, likely to possess either 
the most general understanding of the surrounding occur 
rences, or the clearest impartiality in deseribing what really 
took place within the sphere of bis observation. In the pre 
sent instance, however, we will do our author the justice to 
ay that he writes boldly, and yet with the greatest apparent 
eandor. There is about his deseriptions an air of truth, 
which excludes the idea of any intentional deception, and the 
writer has rendered his subject, which is intrinsically of such 
} 


deep interest, more agree ible by the charms of a graceful 


tyle. ‘The work is printed with the neatness which elarae 


erizes every thing from the prolific press of Carey and Lea 
The Talba, or Moor o! Portugal Aromance By Mrs. Bray ‘ 
Itmo. pp. 2, 19a) New-York & J. iarper isi 


Mrs. Bray is already known to the reading world as the 
suthor of the “ White Lloods,” the “ Protestant,’ and one 
or two other productions much above mediocrity. Although 
it may appear unjust, yet it is impossible to refrain from com 
paring every thing in this shape with the romances of Scott 


and they are so immeasurably superior to any thing of the 
kind which this generation can hope to see again, that we are 
inclined to peruse the eflorts of less successful writers rather 
as a duty than a pleasure, It is, theretore, creditable to the 
it ts interesting, and 


A scene 


Nloor, Cassim 


present story that it fixes the attention. 
in point of style, occasionally eloquent and poetic 
in the second volume, between the prior and the 
is described with force and sutwe. Ladeed, had the work been 
produced previous to the publicatioaof the Waverley nove 

it would have certainly made a more decided Hipression. But 
like many of the same tribe, its real werits are duamed by con 
trast. Had it been written when the triumph of the “northern 
enchanter” was in tts meredian, it would not have been read 
atall. Not to be hyperbolical, we would resemble the Wa 
verley novels to the sun, whose decline is the signal tor th 


re-appearance of the thousand lesser orbs, which the bri 
ness of his presence had long rendered invisib! 
The Museum of Foreign Literatur: 
The May number of this journal contains its usual quantin 
! spirited, amusing matter. We have before had occasion 
fo name it to our readers as one of the best publications of 
the kind in this country. Although merely a re-print, it is 
wedly so, and its selections are taade with great taste from 
the most ably conducted periodicals extant. We extract the 
following trom the last number, in which it is credited to the 
Englishman's Magazine 
I spent all save the dawning of a long day of hard service 
far from the din of European strife, under the scorching skies 
of the east 


Bonaparte sounded like a spell 


Even amidst the forests of Nepaul the name of 
W hile his ambition was con 


demned, his genius was admired, his misfortunes dk plored ; 


often have | wished to encounter hiin face to face: the closest 


) are not going to accept | approach, however, that fortune enabled me to make to him 
|| was by a pilgrimage to his tomb. 
| “When at St. Helena, I started one morning with a small 


the locality have been laid before the public so often and so 
aimply, on canvass and on paper, that further description is 


needless. ‘The character of the scene is profound and awful 


except the few weeping willows which droop above the grave, 
The feeling of solitude is heightened by an echo that responds 
on the least elevation of the voice. With what singular 
emotions | took my stand upon the slab which sheltered the 
dust of him for whom the crowns, thrones, and sceptres, he 
wrung from their possessors, would of themselves have furnish- 
ed materials for a monument! There the restless was at 
rest. There the emperor of the French, king of Italy, pro- 
tector of the confederation of the Rhine, grand master of the 
legion of honor, reposed with almost as little sepulchral pomp 
as the humble tenant of a country church-yard : 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
I withdrew my foot—removed with my handkerchief the 
traces it had left upon the stone, and gave a tear to the fate 
of the exile. 1, also, was a soldier of fortune—-our party quit- 
ed the place with dejected faces, and scarcely a word was 
spoken until we reached our quarters, 
‘On the following morning a French frigate arrived from 

ithe Isle of Bourbon, having on board a regiment of artillers 

lhe officers solicited and obtained permission to pay a tribute 
of respect to their old leader's ashes. [ accompanied them to 
the ground, and rarely have | witnessed enthusiasm like theirs. 
On the way not an eye was dry, and some who had served 
immediately under ‘the emperor,’ wept aloud. As they 
drew nearer to the spot, their step became hurried and irregu 


lar, but the moment they saw the tomb, they formed two deep 





and advanced with uncovered heads, folded arms, and slov 
and pensive pace. When within five or six yards of their 
destination, they broke off into single files, and surrounding 
the grave, at uniform intervals, knelt silently down, ‘The 
commander of the frigate and the others in succession, ac 
cording to their rank, then kissed the slab; when they arose 
every lip was fixed, every bosom full 

“In a few days subsequently, the officers of beth countries 
met at Soliman’s table, and after dinner the first toast propos 
ed by the French commodore was ‘the king of England — 
three times three;’ | reotlw thought that the ‘hip—hip— 
hurra! of our ancient enemies would never have an end 
An English gentleman returned thanks, and proposed ‘the 
memory of that great warrior, Napoleon Bonaparte? The 
pledge went solemnly round, each wearing, in honor of the 
mighty dead, a sprig of- his guardian willow Lhe evening 
Was spent in cones rd, Hany patriotic toasts Were reciprocate d, 
many good things were said, and the blunt sincerity of milit ry 


tnendship presided over our parting 


The Young t Compa 
This littl work forms a useful auxiliary to students in 
the art of drawing It contains thirts two pages of letter 
press, and upwards of thirty envraved designs, well calculated 
for the use of beginners, with some sensible sand ik 
suns ont ethod of eugrayving in quatiat 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
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ORATORIO AT ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. 

THE spring oratorio given by the Sacred Music society of 
| New-York, took place on Wednesday, the twelfth instant, 
and was attended much better than the preceding one, of 
|which we published a full report. Mrs. Austin and Madame 
| Brichta were the donne engaged, anda Mr. Taylor, whom we 
never heard before, and are not exceedingly anxious to hear 
Lenin afflicted us as the principal tenor singer. There was 
'no principal bass singer engaged. The orchestra was full of 
jindividual talent, of which a fair specimen is afforded by the 
|following names: Mr. Hill, principal violin; Mr. Taylor, 
ilately of the ancient concert, London, first double bass ; Mr. 
Boocock, first violincello; Mr. Schott, principal clarionet ; 
Mr. P, H. Taylor, principal flute, and Mr. Norton, princi- 
pal trumpet. Yet, notwithstanding this array, if we are ask- 
ved did the band play as well as that of the Park theatre, we 
answer directly—no; nor can any band arrive at perfection 


which is not accustomed continually to meet under one leader. 


|| It is strict unity of idea and action which creates orchestral 
| perfection, and that, practice alone can achieve. Neverthe- 


less, We by no means charge this as the fault of the society ; 
we know, on the contrary, that it results from the impossibility 
of obtaining musicians who can devote their time and atten- 
tion to the interests of a performance which occurs, perhaps, 
‘The musicien d'état naturally adheres 
to those institutions which furnish continual employment and 
a regular salary throughout the season, as is the case in the 
theatres. 
have pupils in the city, occasionally lend their aid, it 1s true; 
but they cannot afford to lose their valuable time for the sake 


Talented professors, such as we have named, who 


of rehearsal, and yet rehearsal is as necessary to general effect 
as individual talent to aconcerto. For this very reason we 
have to complinent the choral department of the society. We 


really cannot conceive the “ Hailstone Chorus” to have ever 


* "been executed with more precision and spirit, and the difficult 


double chorus, the “Horse and his Rider,” demands our 
wari approbation. The chorus, likewise, w hich has been 
selected from Mozart’s opera, “ La Clemenza de Tito,” was 
admirably given—we cannot say the same of the accompant 
vent. Mr. Norton’s beautiful and silvery tone in the marcia 
with which it commences, was direfully contrasted with the 
lead tin-kettle kind of sound which emanated from the tube of 
the second trumpet, whoever tilled it with air, ‘This was also 
iccasional (verture,”’ which 
however, on the whole, was well performed. “ Let the bright 
Seraphim” and * Angels ever bright,” were sung by Mrs 
Austin, with t 
and, on the part of Madame Brichta, a bravura by Cianchet- 
fini, with violin obligato accompaniments, and an Italian air 
by Morlacchi, also the soli parts ot a motetto, by Mozart. The 


beautiful and pathetic song, “ Angels ever bright,” afforded 


very perceptible in Handel's “ 


ve so/é parts of the “ blorse and his Rider’— 














fine example of the “ pertamento dt voce,” as laid down 
by the great masters, lately quoted by our corespondent 
B., and a triumphant specimen of Mrs, Austin’s ability in 
riving eflect to demato movements Lhe tire and truth im 
parted by the si:nultseous execution of ‘Let the bright 
Seraphi with Mr. Norton’s accompaniment, is an addi 
tional proof that, whether in the orchestra, or in obligato 
passages, for a voice and instrument, the continual practice 
together of professors is the surest road to success. Hence 
it is, that the orce for voice and trumpet are better exe 
uted by Mr. Norton with Mrs. Austin, than with any other 
vocalist in the country We have heard him essay them 
with Mesdames bFeron, George, and Gulingham, but never 
with decisive effect. With Madame Feren, her infirmity ot 
oice, When opposed to the clear and powerful tones of the 
trumpet, appeared to disadvantage ; with Miss George there 
vas a want of power to assist the beauty of her quality ot 
voice, and an ev sence of union between it and the 
instrument; inthe case of Miss Gillingham, we thought hez 
ty le too tame; but it is only justice to add that the pitch of 
the trumpet and band, when we heard her, were at variance 

id therefore further cor rison is impossible. Madame 
Brichta sang the Italian air, “ Noé Tre da,” (by the 
wav an odd selection for a church) sweetly, and with much 
chasteness. She was accompanied on the organ very effec 
tively by Mr. Blondell, and by Mr. ‘Taylor on the flute. The 


ravura which she sang during the former oratono, by Cian 


wccompanied brilliantly by Mr 


chettinl, Was Tepe ited, ar d 
Hill. Madame Brichta is improving fast in the aequirement 


e, which is indispensable as an embellishment of 


In conclusion, after being regaled by such a 


of the sh 





sacred music 
’ 
performance, it only leaves us anxious that this society shou 


renew its efforts. Is it not almost disgraceful that no ora 
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torio has been given in this city in a complete form? Why 


can we not have the “ Messiah,” the “Creation,” Beetho-| 


ven’s “ Mount of Olives,” or Heber’s “Palestine,” by Dr. 
Crotch? The choral department of such oratorios could be 
executed finely ; and assuredly there is vocal talent enough to 
secure a quartette or quintette of principal singersin the town. 


THE THEATRES. 

Miss Kelly has appeared at the Park 
perienced some critical asperity, to which she is exposed by 
several glaring faults in her style of playing; but, it would 
be treating her with undeserved injustice to deny her many 
excellent qualities. She is full of animation, and, when not 
tempted to overstep the sphere for which she is best fitted, 
both by nature and education, she rarely fails to command 
attention and elicit applause. There are many, even among 
the intelligent classes of the community, who consider her an 


actress of very superior merit, and who will sincerely regret |, 


that the present is her farewell engagement. Mr. Barry, as 
Joseph Surface, in the “ School for Scandal,” was even better 
than usual. In such parts he is inestimable. Mr. Barton, 
as Charles, would not bear comparison with Barrett in the 
same character. A new afterpiece, entitled “Comrades and 
Friends,” has been produced, as performed in London with, 
we presume of course, “ unbounded applause.” It is very 
interesting, and full of striking and beautiful incidents, and 
would deserve most unequivocal approbation if, unfortunately, 
we had not not seen precisely the same thing in Damon and 
Pythias; except that the tyrant of Syracuse is disguised in a 
cocked hat and red coat, under the title of Colonel Somebody, 
and the two heroic friends appeal to the exhausted sympathies 


of the public as privates in an English regiment, stationed we do | 


not exactly remember where. We have not seen such a piece 
of barefaced impudence for many a day. The utmost stretch 
of ingenuity to which this truly original dramatist has spur- 
red himself, is in altering the mode of preventing the “ Damon” 
man from returning according to promise. With the most ex- 
traordinary exertion of skill, he makes the Lucullus (who, by 
the way, is promoted to the rank of a silly midshipman) set 
a vessel on fire instead of killing a horse. ‘The only real claim 
to originality was the character of Mrs. Blake, which, we 
must do him the justice to confess, it has never been our good 
luck to encounter, either on the stage or in real life 
however, performed uncommonly well. Cinderella bas passed 
its thirty-fourth night, and continues to attract numerous and 
fashionable houses 

The Bowery an? Chatham are going on prosperously. Mr 
Hamblin, Mr. and Mrs. Barrett at the tormer, with little Miss 
Fisher ; and Thayer, Blake, Hyatt, Mesdames Hughes and 
Gilfert at the latter. 
the other evening with Thayer and Mrs. Hughes, in a“ 
after the Wedding.” Several pieces of this kind are produced 
at this house with much ellect 


It was, 


We were both surprised and delighted 


Day 


NEW MUSIC. 


Since our last, Firth and Hall have published several new 
! 


pieces of music, among which are six ballads, arranged ina 


familiar manner for the piano-forte, some of them with varia 
to the learner 


The 


Sweet 


tions. These will be found agreeable assistants 
who has made some proliciency on the instrument 
titles are, the Monro’s 
Jenny, the maid of the moor,” Ollive’s “ Listen, ladies, listen, 
Meves’s “ Muleteer, 
mountain home,” 
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